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attention, as it in terms forbade subordinates under him obeying orders which did not pass through his hands. This order was neither approved nor disapproved, but remained without notice until in August the President made an order on General Riplcy, an officer under General Jackson. General Jackson promptly ordered General Ripley to disobey the order from the President, which he did, and at once assumed the responsibility of this disobedience, and wrote the President on the I2th of August, commending the disobedience of General Ripley and justifying his own conduct. He said to the President:
"In the view I took on this subject on the 4th of March, I had flattered myself you would coincide, and had hoped to receive your answer before a recurrence of a similar infring-ment of military rule rendered it necessary for me to call your attention thereto. None are infallible in their opinions, but it is nevertheless necessary that all should act agreeably to their convictions of right. My convictions in favor of the course I have pursued are strong, and, should it become necessary, I will willingly meet a fair investigation before a military tribunal. The good of the service and the dignity of the commission I hold, alone actuate me. My wishes for retirement have already been known to you, but, under existing circumstances, my duty to the officers of my division forbids it until this subject is fairly understood."
Shortly after the retirement of the Secretary of War, Mr. Calhoun taking his place, the sharp issue was brought to a head by the new Secretary of War, Mr. Calhoun, making the following order:
"On ordinary occasions orders from that department would issue only to the commanding generals of the divisions, and in cases where the service required a different course the general-in-chief would be notified of the order with as little delay as possible."e of absence.
